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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


GOOD NEWS FOR FARMERS 


American farmers enjoyed slightly 
higher incomes in 1956 than they had 
the previous year, says the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Government 
agricultural experts predict that 1957 
will be an even better year. 


NEW BRIDGE 


Michigan expects to complete a new 
$100,000,000 bridge over the Straits 
of Mackinac by the fall of 1957. The 
bridge will span the 4-mile gap be- 
tween the state’s upper and lower 
peninsula, and will be able to handle 
6,000 vehicles an hour. Until it is 
ready, motorists will continue to make 
the crossing on ferryboats. 


PLACE OF HONOR 


A special ceremony will take place 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington National Cemetery on 
Memorial Day, 1958. At that time, 
2 more unknown veterans will be 
placed in the shrine beside the soldier 
who fell in World War I. The 2 will 
be unknown casualties from World 
War II and the Korean War. 


CHRISTMAS IN WASHINGTON 


A 65-foot-high spruce tree from 
New Mexico will be the central feature 
of this year’s Pageant of Peace to be 
held in the nation’s capital during the 
holidays. The tree will be set up in 
a park near the White House. 

On December 20, President Eisen- 
hower will light the giant tree. From 
then until January 1, bands and choral 
groups from many nations will appear 
each day to offer special music. 


IN SEVENTH PLACE 


Mexico City is believed to be the 
fastest growing major city in the 
world just now. At present, Mexico’s 
capital has an estimated 4,500,000 peo- 
ple and it is growing bigger every 
day. Its population is exceeded only 
by London, New York, Tokyo, Paris, 
Moscow, and Shanghai. 


HONORING A PRESIDENT 


Many special events are planned in 
various parts of the nation this month 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of President Woodrow Wil- 
son. Wilson, who was born in Staun- 
ton, Virginia, December 28, 1856, is 
being honored, among other things, 
for his efforts to achieve peace. 


WOMEN IN THE UN 


Some 27 women are serving as dele- 
gates or alternate delegates in the cur- 
rent session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. Cuba, with 4 
women representatives in the Assem- 
bly, tops all other countries in the 
number of feminine spokesmen at the 
UN. Of the 27, one, Mrs. Golda Meir 
of Israel, is a foreign minister. An- 
other, Nepal’s Himalaya Bir Bikram 
Shah, is a princess. 


PRIME MINISTER Jawaharlal Nehru of India, outstanding Asian political leader, 


VERNMENT OF INDIA 


who is due in the United States next Sunday for talks with President Eisenhower 


Nehru’s Visit Awaited 


Better Understanding of Each Nation’s Views May Follow 
Talks Between Eisenhower and India’s Leader 


NCLE SAM is putting out the wel- 

come mat for India’s Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru. He is due 
in Washington next Sunday (Decem- 
ber 16) for 4 days of talks with 
President Eisenhower. 

Nehru is Asia’s outstanding politi- 
cal leader today. He not only speaks 
for India, but he also has great in- 
fluence in many other Asian and 
African lands. 

However, Nehru and American lead- 
ers have sometimes disagreed. On 
occasion, he has supported our actions 
in world affairs. At other times, he 
has criticized us and commended poli- 
cies of Russia and Red China. 

The Prime Minister’s talks here may 
pave the way to better understanding 
between the United States and India. 
In order to see why differences have 
arisen, let us take a look at some of 
Nehru’s attitudes on foreign policy. 

1. In 1950, Nehru supported the 
United Nations in naming communist 
North Korea the aggressor for invad- 
ing the free Republic of South Korea. 
The Indian leader also approved the 
UN’s action in helping to defend South 
Korea. India sent no troops to fight 
in the war, but she did provide an 


ambulance unit to assist the wounded. 

Nehru’s attitude changed late in 
1950, when communist China entered 
the fight. He opposed the UN’s deci- 
sion to name Red China an aggressor. 

2. The United States has long op- 
posed membership in the UN for Red 
China. Our government holds that 
the Reds unlawfully seized power on 
the China mainland. Also, we hold 
that the Chinese Reds’ aggression in 
Korea is a reason for withholding UN 
membership. 

Nehru wants Red China in the UN. 
He argues that she should be there 
because she does hold and govern the 
China mainland. India isn’t alone in 
this belief. Some of our allies are re- 
ported to agree with her, but they 
know how strongly we feel about this 
issue and therefore won’t openly op- 
pose our stand. 

3. Nehru has held that Taiwan Is- 
land (Formosa), off the China main- 
land, legally belongs to communist 
China. He has criticized our govern- 
ment’s position that Taiwan should be 
defended against Red attack. 

Taiwan is headquarters for the 
anti-communist government of Gen- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Continuing Battle 
Against Diseases 


Sizable Gains Are Achieved 
but Major Problems Still 
Remain to Be Solved 


T is reported that there are approxi- 

mately 400,000 living Americans 
who have been cured of cancer. Doc- 
tors now heal about a fourth of all the 
cancer victims in this country. If 
larger numbers of people received fre- 
quent check-ups—so that the disease 
could more often be detected in its 
early stages—present-day medical 
science might deal successfully with 
as many as half of all the cases which 
develop. 

Physicians and scientists are work- 
ing hard to gain new knowledge about 
cancer and other serious diseases, so 
that more and more lives can be 
lengthened. Further along in this 
article we shall describe some of their 
efforts and recent findings. But first 
let’s look at a few figures on the death 
tolls of these maladies that are under 
such careful study. 

According to the latest available 
figures, nearly 70 per cent of all U. S. 
fatalities now result from cancer, 
heart trouble, and illnesses involving 
the blood vessels. Disorders of the 
heart and blood vessels—often lumped 
together under the name of cardio- 
vascular diseases—caused about 53 per 
cent of last year’s deaths, while cancer 
and related troubles came second with 
16 per cent. 

Other illnesses that account for 
quite a few deaths include diabetes, 
pneumonia, liver and kidney troubles, 
and tuberculosis. Moreover, serious 
challenges are posed by certain afflic- 
tions that cause great suffering and 
unhappiness even though they don’t 
rank high as killers. Mental dis- 
orders are an example of the latter 
group. 

So far as fatal illnesses are con- 
cerned, cancer and cardiovascular 
trouble have gained in comparison to 
practically all others. Last year they 
killed 643 people out of every 100,900 
in our population, whereas in 1900— 
according to such figures as are avail- 
able—they destroyed only 328 per 
100,000. 

In looking at figures of this kind, 
we must remember that doctors 
weren’t so well equipped in 1900 as at 
present to determine the real cause of 
each person’s death. The early sta- 
tistics may be léss accurate than those 
gathered in recent times. Even so, 
it is generally agreed that cancer and 
heart disease tolls have gone up 
sharply during the last half-century. 

There may be several reasons for 
this increase, but here is an especially 
important one: Cancer and heart 
trouble are more common among older 
persons than among youths. We have 
been fairly successful in conquering 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


eral Chiang Kai-shek, who had to flee 
the China mainland under Red attack 
in 1949. Our government still recog- 
nizes Chiang as the legal head of 
government for all China. Nehru does 
net. Nor do certain of our allies, in- 
cluding Britain. 

4. Big differences have arisen be- 
tween our government and India over 
defense alliances. 

Our government feels that alliances 
are necessary for self-protection so 
long as communist Russia and her 
allies threaten the world. Our posi- 
tion has been that only an imposing 
show of strength by united allies can 
frighten Russia into keeping peace. 

Nehru reasons that military pacts 
and big armaments lead to war, not to 
peace. He argues that if one set of 
allies builds up strength, an opposing 
group of allies will strive for more 
power. In time, the Indian leader 
fears, one side or another is sure to 
use its might, starting a big war. 


Opposed SEATO 


Although he has spoken generally 
against all alliances, Nehru has been 
most critical of those involving the 
western world. He hasn’t made at- 
tacks against specific defense groups 
organized by Russia, although he has 
criticized all military alliances. 

Let us take one pact as an example 
of India’s attitude: the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). It 
was set up in 1954, after native com- 
munists, with the help of Red China, 
gained control of North Viet Nam 
(once a part of Indochina). This de- 
velopment aroused fears of new ag- 
gression on the part of Red China. 

Pakistan, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France be- 
long to SEATO. Our government was 
active in helping to organize this alli- 
ance. India opposed the defense group 
and did not join it, probably for these 
reasons: 

(a) She feared that western mem- 
bership in the Asian group would an- 
ger Russia and lead to trouble. 

(b) She particularly didn’t like 
membership by Britain and France, 
old colonial powers in Asia. 

(c) She didn’t like a defense group 
that would enable Pakistan to obtain 
arms from our country. India and 


Pakistan were both part of old British- 
controlled India, and they have been 





INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER with King Saud of Saudi 


quarreling over the area known as 
Kashmir ever since they became in- 
dependent nations after World War II. 

5. Nehru was slow to criticize Rus- 
sia for her brutal use of troops to 
put down the anti-communist revolt 
in Hungary, which began October 23. 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly quickly condemned Russia for her 
actions and called for a UN on-the- 
spot investigation. India did not vote 
on the first resolution against the 
Soviet Union. 

Early in November, the UN General 
Assembly adopted another resolution, 
asking Russia to stop her persecution 
of the Hungarian people and to with- 
draw her forces from Hungary im- 


mediately. India voted against this 
resolution. 
Finally, in mid-November, Nehru 


did criticize Russia in a speech to the 
Indian Parliament. He said that com- 
munists had failed to satisfy the Hun- 
garian people after 10 years in power, 
and that the Hungarians did not want 
Russian troops in their country. He 
also declared that Russia had lost 
much prestige throughout the world. 

As for the pro-Russian government 
of Hungarian Premier Janos Kadar, 
Nehru’s only comment, as we go to 
press, has been that Kadar “perhaps 
does not command a majority of the 
people of Hungary.” 


Hits Attack in Egypt 


6. Slow to act in the case of Hun- 
gary, Nehru was quick to criticize 
Israel, Britain, and France for send- 
ing troops against Egypt. He charged 
—as soon as the attacks began—that 
they were acts of aggression, which 
could lead to large-scale war. Although 
using stronger words than those used 
by our leaders, India in general sup- 
ported the U. S. government’s view of 
the Egyptian crisis. 

Despite his indignant stand against 
Britain, the Indian Prime Minister 
told members of his Parliament that 
their country would remain in the 
Commonwealth—the group of nations 
that formerly belonged to the British 
empire but that now cooperate with 
one another in a voluntary association. 

7. In studying Nehru’s various ac- 
tions, this question is bound to arise: 
Is Nehru pro-communist ? 

One argument is: “Nehru has re- 
peatedly said that India is a neutral 
nation—a nation that doesn’t want to 


UNITED PRESS 


Arabia 


take sides in the struggle between the 
communist and the anti-communist 
world. He says he wants to get along 
with all countries. He talks about 
‘peaceful existence,’ which is a term 
frequently used by the Reds. 

“While Nehru has claimed to be 
neutral and has stood with other free 
nations on a few occasions, he’s gen- 
erally had high praise for the commu- 
nists and little for the west. Once, 
for example, he charged that the west 
was making ‘threats’ in carrying out 
its diplomacy. At another time, dur- 
ing a critical period in our relations 
with the communists, Nehru spoke of 
‘madhouse’ diplomacy by western na- 
tions. 


Praises Red China 


“In contrast, he has praised the 
‘strength’ of the Chinese people work- 
ing under their communist govern- 
ment. He has admired the Soviet 
Union’s accomplishments. His con- 
demnation of Russian aggression in 
Hungary has been mild as compared 
to his attacks against British-French 
military action in Egypt. Nehru can 
hardly be called neutral.” 

The other side of the argument: 
“The Indian leader sincerely believes 
that a neutral path is best for his 
country, and he is trying to follow it. 

“If he seems a bit generous with 
praise for communist lands at times, 
remember that India is next door to 
Red China and Russia. If Nehru 
angered those communist lands, India 
could get into serious trouble. She 
is a new republic, and hardly strong 
enough militarily to stand against the 
powerful Reds. 

“Besides, the Indian leader is deeply 
convinced that free lands can learn to 
live beside the communists as time 
goes on. He seems to feel that the 
Reds will soften dictatorship and 
avoid war, if once they are convinced 
the western world won’t attack them. 

“Nehru’s methods may differ from 
ours, but he has the same major goal 
—peace. The United States is trying 
every possible way to avoid war with 
the Reds. That, after all, is exactly 
what Nehru is doing. 

“You may be sure of this: Nehru 
believes in freedom. Now 67, he was 
a leader in India’s fight for independ- 
ence from the time he was a young 
man. He is no communist. He has 





UNITED PRESS 
NEHRU (right), on a visit to London, talks with Indian soldiers who served with 
distinction in the British army when Britain ruled India 


sent many Reds to jail in his own 
country, and he works constantly to 
keep them under control. His govern- 
ment will not employ communists.” 


A New Attitude? 


8. Nehru’s present attitude indi- 
cates that he looks more favorably 
upon our nation’s foreign policy now 
than he has in the past. In address- 
ing his Parliament before starting his 
journey to Washington, Nehru praised 
the United States as a “great country” 
and Eisenhower as a “great man.” He 
said he was eager to meet our Presi- 
dent for the first time, and felt that 
their talks would be worthwhile. He 
declared that Eisenhower “undoubt- 
edly had been instrumental in the 
maintenance of world peace on several 
occasions.” 

The courteous words are to be ex- 
pected from a high political leader on 
his way to meet another one. Nehru 
expressed similar words on a visit to 
this country in 1949. 

Nevertheless, the Indian leader’s 
praise before his own government may 
be a strong hint that he is eager to 
cooperate more closely with the United 
States in trying to ease present world 
tension. It is reliably reported that 
he has been very much impressed with 
Eisenhower’s “fairness” in opposing 
both the military action against Egypt 
by our allies and the Soviet aggression 
in Hungary. 

As to what the American attitude 
toward Nehru should be at this time, 
some people argue: “It’s all right to 
receive Nehru. If he’s ready to work 
with us, that will be fine. His past 
actions have been so contradictory, 
however, that we should deal with him 
cautiously. Now is not the time to 
rush into agreements or make big 
commitments to India.” 

An opposing argument: “Just re- 
member that we went to great pains 
to get along with President Tito of 
Yugoslavia, and he is actually a com- 
munist. Our friendliness and help to 
Tito seem to have been worthwhile, 
for he is standing up to Russia, and 
strongly supporting the efforts of 
Hungary and other satellite lands to 
gain their freedom from Soviet domi- 
nation. Surely, then, we should go out 
of our way to work with, understand, 
and help India—a democracy.” 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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Test Your Humor 
By Clay Coss 

















T has been said: “Tell me what a 

person thinks is funny, and I’ll tell 
you what kind of a person he is.” 

To a large extent, this is true. One’s 
character is often revealed by the 
jokes he tells and those at which he 
laughs. Here are three types of in- 
dividuals with contrasting brands of 
humor. 

Type 1. He seems to get the big- 
gest kick out of laughing at the mis- 
fortune of others. If a friend of his 
slips and falls, or has some other kind 
of accident, his first impulse is to 
laugh rather than to see if his com- 
panion is hurt. 

This type also greatly enjoys prac- 
tical jokes—the kind which causes 
someone else discomfort or embarrass- 
ment. In conversation, Type 1 thinks 
it is extremely funny to make biting, 
sarcastic remarks. His wit has a hard 
edge. Frequently, it hurts those at 
whom it is aimed. 

If a person uses humor to injure 
feelings, or if he enjoys seeing others 
in difficult situations, he is either very 
thoughtless or has a streak of cruelty 
in him. 

Type 2. His humor is not cruel, but 
it is sadly overworked. He tries to be 
funny all the time, apparently not 
realizing that this is impossible—that 
even the highest-paid comedians can- 
not attain such a goal. 

While Type 2 is harmless, he is bor- 
ing to his friends. They get tired of 
his constant efforts to play the role of 
a comedian. 

Type 3. He likes a good joke or a 
funny incident as well as anyone. 
He thinks of amusing angles to the 
most serious problems. He frequently 
comes out with a surprising or ridic- 
ulous comment, one which is amusing 
to himself and others. 

This type of person, though, is not 
thoughtless or cruel in his use of 
humor. He thinks before he makes a 
funny remark or engages in an amus- 
ing act, so as not to offend or hurt 
anyone else. His wit is not at the 
expense of others, 

Any intelligent person can model 
himself after Type 3. It will be well 
worth the effort, for humor at its best 
provides a great contribution to our 
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HUMOR has its place, but not here 


everyday living. It helps us through 
many difficulties—relieves strains and 
tensions in our relations with other 
people. It makes life pleasant and 
happy. A world without humor would 
be dull—and so is an individual. 





No man ever sank under the burden 
of the day. It is when tomorrow’s 
burden is added to the burden of 
today that the weight is more than a 
man can bear.—GEORGE MACDONALD 





; MGM 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN PASTIME,” MGM’s new picture, features Little 


League baseball. 


It’s a comedy about family life complicated by this sport. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


“"FHE Great American Pastime” in 
MGM’s new picture is Little 

League baseball. It’s a comedy about 

family life complicated by baseball. 

Briefly, the father wants a closer 
relationship with his son, so he decides 
to manage a Little League team. 
Everything goes wrong. The son 
wants to play for a rival team because 
it wins more games. The father, a 
lawyer, loses clients because he can’t 
make Mickey Mantles out of their 
sons, and things go from bad to worse. 

How all these complications are suc- 
cessfully worked out makes an inter- 
esting film story. 

The harassed father is comedian 
Tom Ewell. The mother is played by 
Anne Frances and their 10-year-old 
Little Leaguer is Rudy Lee. Ann 
Miller co-stars as the mother of one 
of Ewell’s players, and she adds to 
his troubles. 

* 


There will be a “Festival of Music” 
tonight (December 10) on NBC-TV 


at 8 o’clock, EST. An all-star cast of 
leading musical artists will perform. 
They include contralto Marian Ander- 
son, soprano Victoria de los Angeles, 
tenor Richard Tucker, classical guitar- 
ist Andres Segovia, pianist Artur 
Rubinstein, and basso Boris Christoff. 

There will be a 75-piece Symphony 
of the Air for the “Festival.” It will 
be conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 
There will also be a chorus and a 
ballet. José Ferrer will act as host 
and narrator. 

A similar program was produced 
last January, and it received such 
enthusiastic notices that NBC decided 
to bring a new “Festival” to the tele- 
vision screen. 

* 

ABC's radio network is again sched- 
uling highlights of President Eisen- 
hower’s weekly news conferences on 
Wednesday evenings at 8 o’clock, EST. 
When he is in Washington, the Presi- 
dent generally meets with the press at 
10:30 on Wednesday mornings. 





Science in 





the News 








CIENTISTS and engineers at the 
Central Radio Propagation Labo- 
ratory of the National Bureau of 
Standards in Boulder, Colorado, are 
studying outer space. They are exam- 
ining the natural disturbances which 
interfere with radio communications. 
Thunderstorms, irregular sun radi- 
ations, and magnetic storms are 
charted. These disturbances are ex- 
amined, and the scientists can predict 
which communication channels will be 
the clearest and safest as much as 3 
months in advance. 

Field outposts in all sections of the 
United States and its territories re- 
port their observations to the center 
at Boulder for further analysis. The 
predictions are used by the United 
States military services as well as by 
airlines, radio companies, and other 
radio users. 

* 


Motorists who buy a 1957 Buick will 
have little excuse for speeding. The 
new car has a gadget built into the 
speedometer to warn the driver if he 
is going too fast. 

It is a special buzzer which can be 
set to sound a warning at any speed 
the motorist wishes. When he goes 


any faster, the buzzer lets him know. 
Safety experts hope the device will 
help to prevent many accidents caused 
by speeding. 

* 

An iceberg, the largest on record, 
has been spotted in the Antarctic. The 
berg is 60 miles wide and 208 miles 
long, or about twice the size of Con- 
necticut. It was formed when a large 
section of ice broke off the continental 
ice sheet and drifted to sea. 


* 


It is possible that the North Amer- 
ican continent may have another ma- 
jor ice age within the next 10,000 or 
15,000 years. Climatic conditions in 
the Arctic may cause glaciers to ex- 
pand so that ice will cover Canada and 
reach the U. S. border. 

By radiocarbon dating techniques 
or atomic time-keeping, the radio- 
activity of organic materials can be 
computed. Advancing and retreating 
glaciers have deposited organic mate- 
rials in different layers of the earth. 
Atomic time-keeping measures the 
radioactivity, and results suggest that 
there are cycles of glacial formation 
and retreat. 

—By NANCY BLACKWOOD 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
Swers are on page 5, column 4. 


1. He was regard2d as an expert on 
fiscal (fis’kil) affairs. (a) atomic 
energy (b) fish and wildlife (c) fi- 
nancial (d) athletic. 


2. The islands were not returned to 
Japanese sovereignty (sdv’er-in-té). 
(a) royalty (b) business interests 
(c) war victims (d) rule. 

3. Some leaders predict a business 
recession (ré-sésh’iin). (a) setback 
(b) boom (c) speed-up (d) severe de- 
pression. 

4. The Arabs gave their tentative 


(tén’tii-tiv) approval to the plan. (a) 


full (b) unexpected (c) legal (d) 
temporary. 
5. The Premier offered an olive 


branch to his opponent. show- 
down (b) peaceful gesture (c) final 
compromise (d) important job in the 
government. 


(a) 


6. American influence in the Middle 
East seems to be ascending (4-sénd’- 
ing). (a) declining (b) helpful (c) 
rising (d) resented. 

7. The documents substantiate (siib- 
stin’shi-it) the senator’s statements. 
(a) oppose (b) cover up (c) make 
public (d) prove. 


8. They blamed it on the ambassa- 
dor’s inflexible (in-flék’si-b’1) manner. 
(a) changing (b) unbending (c) sar- 
castic (d) unfriendly. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a U. S. geographical area. 


1. Capital of Arizona. 


2. Premier (last name) of Hungarian 
pro-Russian government. 

3. Name of physician who developed a 
polio vaccine. 

4. Childhood disease, now fatal only 
in rare instances. 

| and related disorders 
were the leading cause of deaths last 
year. 








é. __._.__.____.. p¥izes in medicine, 
literature, physics, and chemistry are be- 





ing awarded in Stockholm today, De- 
cember 10. 

a Rights Day is ob- 
served on December 10 by the United 
Nations. 


8. Second leading cause of U. S. deaths, 
often cured with early detection and 
treatment. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Euphrates. 


VERTICAL: 1. 
jets; 2. Hussein; 3. Pierre (S. D.); 4. 
Baghdad; 5. Syria; 6. Thailand; 7. Ti- 
gris; 8. freight; 9. cars. 
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UNITED PRESS 
MARLENE OLSEN, 4, of Boston—a 
polio victim—is the 1957 March of 
Dimes Poster Girl. Salk vaccine has 
greatly helped to check the disease, but 
funds are still needed to carry on the 
fight against polio. Give what you can 
to the March of Dimes. 


Political Parley 


Later this week, President Eisen- 
hower plans to meet with top Repub- 
lican and Democratic congressional 
leaders at the White House. In these 
talks, the Chief Executive plans to go 
over the 1957 legislative program. He 
will hold special meetings with Repub- 
lican leaders on domestie issues, and 
he will talk over foreign and defense 
problems with leaders of both major 
parties. 

Congressional guests at the White 
House, in addition to Vice President 
Nixon, will include the following Re- 
publicans: Senator William Knowland 
of California, Republican floor leader 
in the Senate; Senator Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts, Knowland’s 
assistant; and Representative Joseph 
Martin of Massachusetts, GOP floor 
leader in the House. 

Democratic guests at the White 
House will include: Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, slated to keep his 
post as Senate majority leader; Sena- 
tor Mike Mansfield of Montana, John- 
assistant; and Representative 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, scheduled to 
remain as Speaker of the House in the 
85th Congress. 


son’s 


Welcome, Refugees! 


Almost every day, a new group of 
refugees from Hungary arrives in the 
United States. Their transportation 
here is being paid for out of a special 
fund that Uncle Sam keeps on hand 
to help escapees from communism. 
Once the refugees are here, though, 
private welfare groups and individual 
citizens take over the task of provid- 
ing food, shelter, and jobs. 

Altogether, some 21,500 or more ref- 
ugees will be brought here. This is 
about one-fifth of the total number 
who fled to Austria, Other countries 
are also providing homes for these 


people. 
A number of private organizations, 
including church groups and the 


American Red Cross, are helping to 
care for the needs of the refugees here 


as well as those staying overseas. 
These groups are now asking for 
money to assist them in carrying on 
their work. You can help by making 
a contribution to your church or local 
Red Cross fund. 

You may also send money to Care, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This organization is doing a 
great deal to help Hungarian ref- 
ugees. 

The various public and private ref- 
ugee relief programs are now being 
supervised by a new government office 
headed by Tracy Vorhees. Vorhees, a 
66-year-old New York attorney, super- 
vised American-sponsored relief pro- 
grams in Germany and Japan after 
World War II. 


Nobel Prize Winners 


Today, December 10, King Gustav 
of Sweden will award a number of 
Nobel prizes in a great hall in the 
Swedish capital of Stockholm. These 
awards are given to individuals or 
groups doing especially fine work in 
physics, chemistry, medicine, and 
literature. No award is being given 
this year in a fifth field in which Nobel 
prizes are usually granted—peace. 

Each Nobel prize consists of a sum 
of money—over $35,000—and a gold 
medal. The money for the prizes 
comes from the fortune of Alfred 
Nobel, the Swedish engineer who in- 
vented dynamite. His explosives 
made him rich. When he died, his will 
provided for the prizes bearing his 
name. 

The Nobel prizes to be awarded to- 
day are: 

Medicine. To Doctors Dickinson 
Richards, Jr., and André Cournand, 
both of Columbia University in New 
York City, and to Dr. Werner Forss- 
mann of West Germany. All 3 men 
are being honored for their work on 
new methods of treating heart dis- 
eases, 

Literature. To Juan Jiménez, a 
Spanish-born writer who is teaching 
in Puerto Rico, for his poetry. 

Physics. To Doctors Walter Brat- 
tain, William Shockley, and John 





ing careful, efficient driving in high schools. 


The Story of the Week 


Bardeen of the United States for their 
work in electronics. The 3 men worked 
together in developing the transistor, 
a tiny electronic unit that does the 
work of much bigger vacuum tubes. 

Chemistry. To Sir Cyril Hinshel- 
wood of Britain and Professor Nikolai 
Semenov of Russia for their improve- 
ments in gasoline engines. 


Waterfront Trouble 


The big ports along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts ordinarily handle 
around 180 million tons of cargo a 
year. Through these ports come the 
raw materials needed by many of our 
factories, food for our cities, and 
many other goods essential to the na- 
tion’s welfare. 

For about 10 days last month, ship- 
ping activities in the big Atlantic and 
Gulf ports came to a halt. The ships 
stood idle at their wharves because 
there weren’t any workers on hand to 
load and unload cargoes. Labor strife 
kept the dockworkers off their jobs. 

Differences between the dockwork- 
ers and their bosses over wages and 
working rules led to the strike. An- 
other underlying cause of the trouble 
had to do with a long-standing dispute 
for leadership of the dockworkers be- 
tween 2 rival labor groups. 

A majority of the dockworkers be- 
long to the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (ILA), a one-time 
member of the American Federation 
of Labor. AFL expelled the ILA 
nearly 3 years ago, after accusing it 
of having done nothing to rid itself 
of crime and corruption. 

Since then, the AFL (now the AFL- 
CIO) has been trying, without suc- 
cess thus far, to organize the dock- 
workers and oust ILA from a position 
of power. The ILA is now asking for 
certain changes in rules governing 
union-management relations in an ef- 
fort to strengthen itself in forthcom- 
ing battles with AFL-CIO for leader- 
ship on the waterfront. 

Meanwhile, dockworkers are back 
on the job after President Eisenhower 
used the Taft-Hartley Act to end the 
walkout for an 80-day period. During 
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MODEL STATIONARY CARS, such as the one shown here, are helpful in teach- 


This one, called the Drivotrainer, 


has all normal automobile controls to give the student the “feel” of a car. 





this time, the dockworkers and their 
employers are to try for a settlement 
of their dispute. If no agreement is 
reached, the strike may be resumed 
when the “cooling off” period comes 
to an end. 


Middle East Tension 


These are the latest developments in 
the Middle East as we go to press: 

Syria and Iraq, 2 Arab lands, ap- 
pear to be at the point of going to 
war with each other. Syria is a strong 
supporter of Egypt’s Nasser and is on 
close terms with Soviet Russia, hav- 
ing received large quantities of Red 
weapons. 

Iraq, together with Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Britain, is a member 
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of the Middle East Treaty Organiza- 
tion (METO). This group of nations 
signed a pact at Baghdad, Iraq, to 
cooperate in defending themselves 
against communist aggression. They 
now fear that Soviet Russia, working 
through Syria, will seek to invade the 
territory of one or more of them. 

The United States, a little more 
than a week ago, warned Russia that 
it would view “‘with the utmost grav- 
ity” any hostile move against Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey, or Pakistan. 

Meanwhile, increasing numbers of 
UN troops have been moving into 
Egypt to safeguard peace there. Brit- 
ish and French leaders have promised 
to withdraw most of their forces by 
Christmas. 

Disputes and negotiations are still 
going on over who is to clear the Suez 
Canal and how it’s to be done; over 
where UN forces are to be stationed 
in Egypt; and over long-range settle- 
ments of problems in this area. 


NATO Meeting 


Secretary of State Dulles and the 

p foreign affairs representatives of 
Britain, France, and other NATO 
members are getting ready to meet in 
Paris. There, on December 13, they 
will hold their regular annual con- 
ference. 

This year’s NATO parley will be 
especially important for at least 2 
reasons. First, the British-French 
use of force in Egypt has seriously 
strained the alliance between those 
countries and Uncle Sam, who has 
been sharply criticel of their move. 
Second, Russia’s use of brutal force 
in Hungary has again shown Europe 
the need to protect itself against the 
danger of communist aggression. 

In the forthcoming Paris talks, 
NATO members will do all they can 
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to restore close cooperation among 
the western allies. In addition, they 
will discuss new ways of bolstering 
the organization’s armed strength. 


Hungary—What to Do? 


A vital issue being debated in the 
United States today is: Should we 
recognize the puppet government 
which Moscow has set up in Hungary 
after brutally crushing that land’s bid 
for freedom? 

As this is being written, our gov- 
ernment continues to keep its diplo- 
matic representative in Hungary’s 
capital, Budapest. No decision has 
been reached on whether the United 
States will recognize the present gov- 
ernment of that land. 

Americans who oppose diplomatic 
recognition of the new Soviet puppet 
government in Budapest argue: “The 
present regime of Hungary was forced 
on that land by Soviet guns. The least 
we can do in support of the brave 
Hungarians who rose up against Red 
tyranny is to refuse recognition of 
their hated government. 

“We refuse to recognize Red China’s 
government because of its warlike 
ways. We should adopt a similar 
policy toward the puppet government 
of Hungary which, with Russian help, 
murdered thousands of Hungarians.” 

Other Americans contend: “‘Despite 
our hatred for the new Hungarian 
regime, we should recognize it so we 
can keep our legation in Budapest 
open. Our legation there serves as an 
important listening post, and can be- 
come a haven for some Hungarian 
leaders who want to break away from 
Soviet domination. 

“The case of Red China is a little 
different from that of Hungary. We 
have never recognized Red China, but 
we have had diplomatic relations with 
previous communist regimes of Hun- 
gary.” 


For Human Rights 


Today, December 10, is Human 
Rights Day, dedicated to the cause of 
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freedom for people everywhere. The 
occasion is in honor of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which 
the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted just 8 years ago. 

Many countries throughout the 
world, including the United States, 
will observe this day. Americans will 
also celebrate a very important day of 
their own next week-end. December 
15, 1791—165 years ago this coming 
Saturday—our Bill of Rights went 
into effect. 

The first 10 Amendments to the 
Constitution, which make up the Bill 
of Rights, guarantee, among other 
things, freedom of religion, of speech, 
of the press, and of a fair trial by 
jury. 

Our Bill of Rights is part of the 
Constitution, which is the basic law of 
the land. The UN’s Declaratien of 
Human Rights, on the other hand, is 
only a statement of goals. Enforce- 
ment of the goals depends on the will 
of nations and peoples. 

In some ways, the UN Declaration 
sounds like our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Our Declaration, for ex- 
ample, states that “all men are created 
equal.” The UN document states that 
“all human beings are born free and 
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Sheriff: Did you catch the auto thief? 

Deputy: Nope. He certainly was a 
lucky bird. We had chased him only a 
few blocks when our 1,000 miles were up 
and we had to stop and change the oil. 


* 


The latest wonder drug, so we hear, is 
so powerful you can’t take it unless 
you’re in perfect health. 




















ROTH—BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“You’ve been asking what would happen 
if you shook the ladder—now you know!” 


Customer: Can I put this wallpaper on 
myself? 

Clerk: Certainly, but it would look 
much better on the wall. 


* 


A bandit walked up to the cashier’s 
window at a movie theater and growled: 
“That picture you’re showing is terrible. 
Give me everybody’s money back.” 


* 


Sign in a shop window: We’re experts 
at fixing Do-It-Yourself things. 


* 


Medical Professor: What would you do 
in the case of a person who has eaten 
poisoned mushrooms? 

Student: Recommend a change of diet. 


* 


Salesman, showing customer some 
sports socks: Just the thing for you, 
worth double the price, latest pattern, 
fast color, holeproof, won’t shrink, and 
it’s a good yarn. 

Customer: Very well told, too. 


* 


There is the story of the movie pro- 
ducer who was roused from his sleep by 
the cry of “Fire,” and dressed in such a 
panic that when he reached the sidewalk 
his coat and pants matched. 
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part of the Suez Canal in search of ex- 
plosives that might have been planted in the waterway during recent fighting 


equal in dignity and rights.” It then 
spells out a number of vital freedoms 
and privileges to which all human 
beings are entitled. 

At the moment, the UN is facing 
one of its great tests in the field of 
freedom. It is trying to find ways to 
ease the oppression that Russia is 
forcing on the people of Hungary. 

For the UN’s Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights to have real force—as do 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights— 
stronger measures of enforcement 
would have to be adopted. Some peo- 
ple hope this will happen in the future. 
Many others say that the United Na- 
tions should never have the powers 
held by individual countries to enforce 
its decisions. 


Send in Your Question 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, Demo- 
crat from Minnesota, will be the guest 
on Ruth Hagy’s ABC College Press 
Conference next Sunday, December 16, 
at 4 p.m. EST. Readers of this paper 
who wish to ask the Senator questions 
on national or international problems 
may send them to College Press Con- 
ference, c/o AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

Include the names of your current 
history teacher and school in your 
letter. From questions submitted, we 
shall choose one which Senator Hum- 
phrey will answer over TV. 

A week ago Sunday, Anna Utrup 
from Fort Jennings High School in 
Fort Jennings, Ohio, had her question 
answered by V. K. Krishna Menon, 
chief Indian delegate to the UN. She 
asked him this: 

“Do you feel that the United States 
and India are working along the same 
general lines in dealing with the con- 
flicts in Hungary and Egypt?” 

His reply was that India and the 
United States are working along the 
same lines to the extent that they both 
oppose the use of violence by any 
leaders or nations in the effort to 
deprive people of their national inde- 
pendence. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) the question of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, and (2) 
Yugoslavia. 

The disarmament article which we 
had announced for this week will ap- 
pear in an issue early in January. 





News Quiz 











Nation’s Health 


1. About what portion of the nation’s 
cancer victims are now being cured? 
%, %, %, or %? 

2. Cancer and heart diseases take a 
heavier toll today than at the beginning 
of this century. Give a reason why. 


3. Name the 2 principal methods by 
which doctors can, in many cases, destroy 
cancers. 


4. What are some arguments for and 
against increased federal spending on 
cancer research? 

5. Describe some ways in which medi- 
cal scieace tries to correct disorders of 
the heart and blood vessels. 


6. What, according to many doctors, 
seems to be an important cause of heart 
attacks? 


7. Tell of an encouraging development 
that is taking place in connection with 
the treatment of mental ills. 

8. List several diseases whose death 
tolls have been sharply reduced. 


Discussion 


In your opinion, should the federal 
government boost its spending on medi- 
cal research? Why or why not? 


Nehru and India 


1. Tell about Nehru’s change of posi- 
tion on UN action in the Korean War. 

2. How does Nehru differ with us on 
the question of Red China and owner- 
ship of Taiwan (Formosa)? 

3. Give the Indian and U. S. positions 
on military pacts and armaments. 


4. How, especially, does Nehru feel 
about the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 


ganization (SEATO)? 

5. What was India’s stand in the 
United Nations on Russian aggression in 
Hungary? 


6. Point out the difference in Nehru’s 
declarations on the Hungarian crisis 
and on the British-French-Israeli attack 
against Egypt. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think India is 
pro-communist? 
view you take. 

2. Should the United States seek closer 
cooperation with India in world affairs? 
Why, or why not? 


neutral or 
Give reasons for the 


Miscellaneous 


1. For what purpose will President 
Eisenhower soon meet with congressional 
leaders? 

2. Name 4 fields in which Nobel prizes 
are being awarded this year. 


3. Explain some of the causes of the 
recent waterfront strike in Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 


4. Should we or should we not recog- 
nize the new Hungarian regime? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

5. Briefly describe the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. When was it 
adopted? 

6. When do we observe Bill of Rights 


Day? How does this document differ 
from the above Declaration? 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) financial; 2. (d) rule; 3. (a) 
setback; 4. (d) temporary; 5. (b) peace- 
ful gesture; 6. (c) rising; 7. (d) prove; 
8. (b) unbending. 





Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—j yang ki-shék 

Himalaya Bir Bikram Shah—hi-ma'la-y4 
bir bik-ram sha 

Janos Kadar—ya'nésh ka’dir 

_Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wa-hur-lal’ né’- 
roo 

Saud—si-60d’ 

Taiwan—ti-win 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 
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The War Against Disease 


(Concluded from page 1) 


diseases that once killed many children 
and young people—such plagues as 
diphtheria, for instance. 

By saving young lives from diph- 
theria and other maladies, we have 
enabled greater numbers of people to 
reach the ages where cancer and heart 
diseases most often strike. 

Cancer and cardiovascular trouble 
are alike in one very important re- 
spect. Each represents a big “family” 
of illnesses. Most people have long 
understood the fact that many kinds 
of disorders can attack the heart and 
blood vessels. 

It isn’t so widely realized, though, 
that cancer likewise has many distinct 
forms. Doctors aren’t sure whether 
they will ever find a single treatment 
or drug that will work against most 
varieties of this affliction. 


Piecemeal Victories 


Many authorities feel that our vic- 
tories against cancer are more likely 
to be of a “piecemeal” nature—with 
substantial progress being scored 
first against one form of the disease 
and then against another. 

In all its varieties, cancer is a wild 
and uncontrolled growth of cells. If 
the unwanted cells are detected while 
still confined to a relatively small sec- 
tion of the body, doctors often can 
weed them out by using one of two 
principal methods: (1) surgery, and 
(2) radiation—from X-ray machines, 
radium, or special substances pro- 
duced in atomic laboratories. 

Also, there are new drugs and medi- 
cines that hold back the growth of can- 
cer in certain cases. Doctors haven’t 


yet been able to cure any cancers by 


California. 


cer. The American Cancer Society 
used nearly $25,000,000 in the battle 
against this disease last year, and 
substantial amounts were spent by 
various other private organizations. 
Our federal government, in the year 
that ends next June, is spending 
almost $50,000,000 on cancer research 
and closely related activities. 

Many people feel that the govern- 
ment should devote even larger sums 
to this vital cause. They argue: 

“Our nation has become deeply con- 
cerned about auto accidents, which 
took 37,500 lives last year. So think 
how much more concern there should 
be over cancer, which destroyed at 
least 240,000 lives during the same 
period. 

“Scientists feel that they are on the 
threshold of important discoveries in 
cancer research. Let’s make certain 
that they are not held back by a 
shortage of money. The $50,000,000 
spent by the federal government for 
cancer work is only a small amount 
as compared to what it spent on the 
development of the first atomic bomb. 
The more money that is available for 
research, the sooner a cancer cure is 
likely to be discovered.” 

There are other observers who ex- 
press a different view. They say: 

“Though nobody denies the impor- 
tance of cancer research, there has to 
be a limit—somewhere—on federal 
spending. Federal outlays in the fight 
against cancer shouldn’t be increased 
much beyond their present size. If 
additional money is needed, efforts 
should be made to raise it through 
private contributions. There is doubt, 
however, whether the available num- 
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RADIATION MACHINE for treatment of cancer at Stanford University in 


Patient is seated in a chair which holds her in line with a powerful 


beam. Attendant, outside room, is shielded by a heavy sheet of lead glass. 


using such drugs, but sometimes 
they can give the victim more years 
of active life than he otherwise would 
have. Meanwhile, scientists are test- 
ing many thousands of substances in 
the search for medicines that will 
thoroughly destroy cancerous growths 
of one kind or another. 

Experiments seem to show that 
numerous individuals are naturally 
immune to cancer. Perhaps, at some 
time in the future, the immunity can 
be given to practically everyone—if 
science can discover what produces it. 

Public and private groups in this 
country now spend large sums of 
money to probe the mysteries of can- 


ber of cancer researchers could use 
any more money if they had it.” 

Similar disputes arise over the fi- 
nancing of research on heart trouble, 
mental illnesses, and various other 
diseases. The work in many of these 
fields is now being done through co- 
operation among public and private 
groups. 

Heart and blood vessel disorders, 
which were given as the cause of 
815,500 deaths last year, have become 
the subject of intensive study. De- 
spite the heavy toll that these mala- 
dies still take, doctors report a great 
deal of progress against them. 

Perhaps the most spectacular work 














against heart trouble is now being 
done in operating rooms. Surgeons 
can reach inside the heart itself and 
repair damaged or faulty valves. Also, 
to make various tests, they can thread 
a small flexible tube into the heart— 
through some large blood vessels. By 
this same method they can even place 
tiny microphones in the heart, to 
study its sound. 

Medical workers and engineers have 
developed machines which keep a 
patient’s blood circulating while sur- 
geons operate on his heart. In some 
cases, moreover, permanent plastic 
valves are inserted into the blood ves- 
sels to do the work which disease- 
damaged natural valves cannot per- 
form. 

Meanwhile there are new drugs that 
have—under favorable conditions— 
helped victims of heart attacks, high 
blood pressure, hardening of the 
arteries, and other disorders. 

Doctors are putting forth a big ef- 
fort to find the basic causes of vari- 
ous ills that strike the heart and blood 
vessels. Knowledge of these causes, 
they believe, would enable larger per- 
centages of our people to avoid cardio- 
vascular trouble. 

At present, researchers are focusing 
much attention on diet. According 
to many doctors, foods that are rich 
in certain kinds of fats are likely to 
create conditions that lead toward 
heart attacks. 

Though many promising steps are 
being taken against cancer and heart 
trouble, these illnesses still represent 
the darker side of the nation’s health 
picture. 

Turning to certain other maladies, 
we see that some extremely impres- 
sive victories have been won. Not 
long ago President Eisenhower spoke 
of “dramatic reductions during the 
past 10 years in the death toll from 
many diseases—for example, tubercu- 
losis 75 per cent [and] appendicitis 
69 per cent.” 

One might also mention influenza 
and pneumonia. Their annual toll at 
the beginning of this century was 
more that 200 Americans per 100,000, 
whereas in 1955 it was 27 per 100,000. 

At the beginning of this century, 
many lives were being destroyed by 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, measles, 
scarlet fever, and whooping cough. 
By now, all these sicknesses have been 
nearly eliminated as causes of death 
in the United States. 

We have mentioned, too, a sharp 
reduction in the death toll of tubercu- 
losis. But it should be remembered 
that this disease remains a serious 
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GREAT PROGRESS has been made in checking many diseases which were 
dreaded in the past, but cancer and heart diseases are still dangerous 


plague, even though its death rate has 
been cut. 

The tuberculosis cure involves long, 
tedious, and expensive treatment. 
Doctors still seek better drugs to use 
against this affliction. Also, medical 
authorities wage a continous cam- 
paign, encouraging people to obtain 
chest X-ray photos at regular inter- 
vals so that the disease can be caught 
in its early stages. 

Diseases need not rank among the 
nation’s worst killers in order to pose 
serious problems. Look at arthritis, 
for instance. It normally is not fatal, 
though it brings disability and intense 
suffering to large numbers of older 
people. Doctors are making strenu- 
ous efforts, with drugs and X-rays, to 
help its victims. 

Another disease that has _ been 
feared mainly because of its crippling 
effects is polio. Though Salk vaccine 
is now being used effectively against 
polio, the affliction hasn’t yet been 
wiped out. The U. S. Public Health 
Service says there were 8,031 cases in 
the first 8 months of the present year, 
compared to 14,135 in the first 8 
months of 1955. Further declines 
can be expected as more and more 
people receive Salk vaccine. 


Mental Disorders 


Still another great plague is mental 
illness. More individuals in this 
country are now hospitalized for 
mental trouble than for all other afflic- 
tions combined. 

It is encouraging to note, however, 
that disorders of the mind are in 
many cases yielding to modern medi- 
cine. There are newly developed 
drugs which exert a calming influence 
on mentally disturbed patients, thus 
making it easier for doctors to talk 
with them and help bring their minds 
back to reality. 

Meanwhile, research workers keep 
looking for fresh clues to the origins 
of mental illnesses. Additional knowl- 
edge and more powerful weapons for 
use against such diseases are des- 
perately needed. 

No one can predict how rapidly or 
how slowly we shall make progress 
against any particular type of malady. 
In the past, our nation’s medical prog- 
ress has been uneven. We have ad- 
vanced much further along some lines 
than others. 

The general trend, though, is to- 
ward constantly better health and 
longer life. The average length of 


life in this country has risen from 47 
years in 1900 to about 70 at present. 
—By TOM MYER 
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USTRALIAN sports lovers, who 

have been thoroughly enjoying 

the Olympic Games held in their coun- 

try, are now looking forward. to an- 

other big sporting event—the final 

round of the Davis Cup _ tennis 
matches. 

The tennis competition will take 
place later this month in the Austral- 
ian city of Adelaide. One of the 
finalists will be the team representing 
Australia. The other will be a team 
from either the United States or from 
India. The latter teams met in a 
semi-final match, after this paper 
went to press, to determine which 
would go up against the Aussies in 
the final round of play. 

The Australians are defending 
champions, and have been made the 
favorites to retain the Davis Cup, 
the world’s top tennis trophy. Not 
only do the Australians have a group 
of fine, experienced players, but they 
will be competing in their own coun- 
try. They do not have to accustom 
themselves to food, water, and living 
conditions “down under” as do their 
competitors. 

Though these factors may seem 
small, they are sometimes the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 

Australians are convinced that their 
2 top players, Lew Hoad and Ken 
Rosewall, are the best amateur racket- 
wielders in the world. Each, though 
only 22 years old, is a veteran of 
Davis Cup play. Rosewall holds the 
U. S. men’s singles championship, and 
shares the doubles crown with Hoad. 

Heading the American team is 33- 
year-old Vic Seixas of Philadelphia. 
He was a member of the U. S. team 
which won the Davis Cup in 1954, the 
last time we held the trophy. Though 
much older than the 2 leading Austral- 
ian players, Seixas is still agile on 
the court and is a keen competitor who 
keeps the pressure on his opponent 
all the way. 

Other members of the U. S. team 
are Herb Flam of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia; Sam Giammalva of Houston, 
Texas; Mike Green of Miami Beach, 
Florida; and Myron Frank of Los 
Angeles. Hamilton Richardson of 
Westfield, New Jersey, was originally 
expected to be on the team, but was 
unable to take the necessary time from 
his studies at Oxford University, 
England, where he is a Rhodes scholar. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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HER MAINLAND overcrowded, Italy is moving some of her people to the 


nearby island of Sardinia. 


Italy’s Two 


Italian Sicily is already heavily populated. 


Big Islands 


Sardinia Has Room for Settlers, but Sicily Is Crowded 


TALY is a crowded nation. It has 

so many people that some Italians 
cannot find jobs. To help relieve the 
pressure, the Italian government is 
asking 1,000,000 of its citizens to 
move to Sardinia. 

Sardinia is an Italian island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, about 100 miles 
west of the mainland of Italy. More 
than 1,000,000 people already live on 
the island, but the government thinks 
Sardinia has room for more. 

Sardinia’s mines, which produce 
zinc, lead, and copper, need more 
workers. Many new roads will be 
built. Some settlers will find jobs on 
farms, because more food must be 
grown. 

About the size of New Hampshire, 
Sardinia is a mountainous land. But 
it has numerous fertile valleys where 
many different crops are grown. Farm- 


ers on the island grow oranges, olives, 
grapes, and grain. They also raise 
sheep and goats. 

Another Italian island not far from 
Sardinia is Sicily. It is located just 
off the toe of the Italian boot. A little 
larger than Sardinia, Sicily is the 
Mediterranean’s biggest island. 

Unlike Sardinia, which has room for 
some new settlers, Sicily is already 
overcrowded. Some 4,500,000 people 
are squeezed into the valleys of that 
mountainous and volcanic island. 

Most Sicilians are very poor. Many 
eke out a living by tilling tiny plots 
of land, or by working on the estates 
of the island’s large landowners. 
Farmers grow oranges, olives, wheat, 
and vegetables. Other Sicilians work 
as fishermen, or as laborers in the is- 
land’s sulfur mines. Sicily’s chief 
industries are canneries. 








Our Readers Say— 








Russia should be severely reprimanded 
for its heartless slaughter of innocent 
Hungarian citizens. Talking is no longer 
the way to make Russia understand. The 
UN should take immediate and drastic 
action against the uncivilized behavior of 
the Russians. RicHARD FIsH, 

San Carlos, California 


* 


America’s acceptance of Hungary’s 
refugees is a really fine act. It further 
proves that America is a wonderful coun- 
try. I was born in Italy and arrived 
here in 1949. FyLOMENA ACCETTURA, 

Brooklyn, New York 


* 


It is a good and generous policy for 
the United States to bring Hungarian 
refugees here. There is only one prob- 
lem—where will the Hungarians go and 
what will they do in this country? 
PEGGY BARR, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


[Eprror’s Nore: See refugee article on 
page 4.] 


* 


We should have large-scale federal aid 
to build and improve our public schools. 
Education is a national responsibility 
and should not be left entirely to the in- 
dividual states. Federal aid should be 
increased, not decreased. Also, if teach- 
ers’ salaries were raised, more people 
would want to teach, and the teacher 
shortage would not be so acute. 

PaT LANDIS, 
Eastlake, Michigan 


I agree with those who oppose federal 
aid to schools. Each state knows best its 
own educational needs and should raise 
the money required to meet the needs. If 
the federal government provided money 
for schools, it could eventually control 
the schools. 

Otto SCHWARTZ, 
Castle Hayne, North Carolina 


* 


The United States was wrong in con- 
demning Britain and France for entering 
the Suez Canal Zone in the fight against 
Egypt. Egypt was the aggressor in raid- 
ing Israel and in taking over the Suez 
Canal. DALE WARNER, 

Kansas City, Kansas 


* 


Britain and France got themselves into 
the position of having no oil and should 
be made to suffer the consequences. They 
acted without consulting us. Now that 
they have difficulties, they want us to 
solve their problems. We should co- 
operate with Britain and France against 
communism, but they must be willing to 
meet us halfway and not exclude us from 
their foreign activities until they get 
into trouble and need us. 

ALICE GROESSER, 
Cooperstown, N. 
* 

The United States should settle its dis- 
agreen nts with Britain and France. It 
is esse. ial for us to work together to 
prevent further communist expansion. 

Mary Lov SEE, 
Madras, Oregon 





Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of the AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
November 5, 12, 19, and December 3. 
The answer key appears in the Decem- 
ber 10 issue of the Civic Leader. Seoring: 
If grades are to be calculated on a per- 
centage basis we suggest that a deduction 
of 3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 











DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. In the recent election, (a) no Dem- 
ocratic governors were chosen; (b) the 
Senate went more strongly Democratic 
than did the House of Representatives; 
(c) though Eisenhower and Nixon won, 
they obtained fewer than 300 electoral 
votes; (d) large numbers of voters 
crossed party lines instead of voting 
“straight” GOP or Democratic tickets. 


2. One factor behind troubles this fall 
in Poland and Hungary is (a) the de- 
sire of those countries to join SEATO; 
(b) their intense dissatisfaction over the 
Suez Canal situation; (c) poor living 
conditions; (d) the desire of most Poles 
and Hungarians to have closer ties with 
Russia. 


3. How many members of the U. S. 
Senate are elected every 2 years? (a) 
one-fourth; (b) one-third; (c) one-half; 
(d) all. 


4. The conflict in Egypt has (a) im- 
roved our relations with Britain and 
rance; (b) greatly strained these rela- 
tions; (c) had no effect on these rela- 
tions; (d) completely ended our alliance 
with Britain and France. 


5. People who favor large-scale fed- 
eral school aid argue that (a) the U. S. 
government now furnishes no money at 
all for educational purposes; (b) if such 
a program were adopted, no further lo- 
cal funds would be needed for school 
purposes; (c) our national government 
can raise revenue more easily than can 
the state and local governments; (d) a 
federal aid program would enable Uncle 
Sam to supervise the work of our schools. 


6. Opponents of large-scale federal 
school aid argue that (a) U. S. school 
facilities don’t really need any improve- 
ment; (b) both candidates in the 1956 
Presidential race opposed it; (c) the 
a is so impractical that Congress 

as never debated it; (d) it would result 
in federal domination of our schools. 


7. Approximately how many people 
voted in the November elections? (a) 
48,000,000; (b) 90,000,000; (c) 75,000,- 
000; (d) 60,000,000. 


8. During Israel’s lifetime as an in- 
dependent nation, her population has 
(a) increased greatly; (b) increased 
very slightly; (c) declined; (d) re- 
mained about the same. 


9. How many members of the U. S. 
House of Representatives are elected 
every two years? (a) one-fourth; (b) 
one-third; (c) one-half; (d) all. 


10. Behind the disagreements between 
the United States and its 2 main allies 
are different views on (a) the U. S. 
elections; (b) events in Hungary; (c) 
colonialism; (d) Soviet Russia’s inten- 
tions. 


11. The U. S. reaction to strife in the 
Middle East was to (a) suggest that the 
United States and the Soviet Union send 
a joint force into Egypt to keep the 
peace; (b) work through the United Na- 
tions to end the fighting; (c) offer troops 
to help France and Britain; (d) rush 
military equipment to Egypt. 


12. In recent years, when one party 
has gained control of the White House 
and the other party has won control of 
Congress, (a) a _ special Presidential 
election has been held; (b) usually the 
President has still been able to get much 
of his legislation adopted; (c) a special 
Congressional election has been held; 
(d) the government has been completely 
deadlocked for at least 2 years. 


13. It is expected that committee 
chairmanships in the next session of 
Congress will be in the hands of (a) Re 
publicans; (b) Independents; (c) Dem- 
ocrats; (d) Eisenhower Cabinet mem- 
bers. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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14. Jet passenger planes will (a) put 
added strain on airport and air-traffic 
control facilities; (b) probably never be 
used very extensively by U. S. airlines; 
(c) completely solve many of the air- 
traffic control problems facing our coun- 
try; (d) reduce the number of people 
carried on each flight. 


15. One step which the Soviet Union 
has taken with reference to the Middle 
East troubles has been to (a) support 
the Arab lands generally; (b) offer to 
supply western Europe with all the oil 
badly needed there; (c) support Israel, 
France, and Britain; (d) agree that the 
United States should keep its military 
bases in North Africa. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Shortly before Hungary revolted 
against Soviet domination this fall, an- 
other Russian satellite took steps to gain 
more independence. This country, sit- 
uated on the Baltic Sea, is _.-_ 


17. When the UN Security Council 
failed to end the Middle East crisis, an- 
other UN group was called into special 
session. It is the 





18. Under our Constitution, the Vice 
President is presiding officer of the U. S. 


alliance is 


19. The major western 
abbreviated 


called, in its commonly 
form, . 


20. Largely through the efforts of the 
______+—==, an armistice was arranged 
between Israel and the Arab countries 
in 1949. 


21. ________, who has been Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for the 
last 2 years, is expected to continue in 
that position when the new Congress 
meets. 


22... s,dSoas President Bisen- 
hower’s chief assistant, supervises the 
administrative machinery of the White 
House. 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


23. Gamal Nasser 
24. Dag Hammarskjold 
25. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
26. David Ben-Gurion 
27. Wladyslaw Gomulka 
28. Lyndon Johnson 
. Secretary-General of the UN 
. Senate Majority Leader 
. Prime Minister of Israel 
. Head of Polish government 
. President of Egypt 
. Chief of NATO forces 
. U. S. Ambassador to the UN 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the 
word or phrase that makes the best 
definition of the word in italics. 


29. His proposals for maintaining 
world peace were considered by many 
to be visionary. (a) imaginative; (b) 
impractical; (c) popular; (d) sound. 


30. If a school board is autonomous, 
it (a) is independent; (b) believes in 
driver-training courses; (c) works well 
with the teachers; (d) is inefficient. 


31. The councilman tried to usurp cer- 
tain of the mayor’s powers. (a) com- 
plicate; (b) increase; (c) take without 
right; (d) eliminate. 


82. The free nations can be weakened 
by a schism in their ranks. (a) argu- 
ment; (b) enemy; (c) division; (d) 
weakness. 


33. The 2 conferences were held simul- 
taneously. (a) one after the other; (b) 
in the same place; (c) at different times; 
(d) at the same time. 


Career for Tomorrow - - - Traffic Management 


HE huge job of transporting raw 

materials to our factories and the 
finished products to retail outlets 
across the nation is handled by groups 
of skilled workers including packers, 
rate men, and traffic clerks. Heading 
these groups are the traffic managers 
who direct the operations involved in 
sending goods from one place to an- 
other. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
a traffic manager, will be to supervise 
the packing and shipping of the goods 
produced by your firm. You will be 
required to map out the route that 
the shipment is to follow, and decide 
whether it is to go by plane, boat, 
train, or truck. You will also have 
to determine transportation and insur- 
ance rates on each shipment and han- 
dle other details of transportation. 

Your qualifications should include 
accuracy, dependability, and executive 
ability. You must be able to keep up 
with such details as shipping sched- 
ules, transportation and _ insurance 
rates, local and federal shipping regu- 
lations, and court decisions that affect 
traffic and the transport industry. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include as many courses as 
possible in mathematics and English. 
A college education, though not es- 
sential, is helpful. 

A number of colleges and univer- 
sities give special courses in traffic 
management. These courses include 
such subjects as economics, rate clas- 
sification and tariff problems, cargo 
insurance, and laws that affect inter- 
state and ocean commerce. 


Real preparation for a job as traffic 
manager, though, comes from experi- 
ence gained through years of employ- 
ment in the traffic department of an 
industrial firm or transportation com- 
pany. Whether you have a college 
degree or only a high school diploma, 
you will start at the bottom of the 
ladder at the outset. As a rule, col- 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS supervise the 
shipping of all kinds of goods 


RAILWAY EXPRE 


lege graduates advance much more 
rapidly than do persons without a 
college degree. 

Job opportunities are available for 
traffic managers in business and in- 
dustrial firms that ship large quanti- 
ties of goods—automobile plants, cit- 
rus fruit growers, steel mills, large 
department stores, and the like. 

Persons trained in this field also 
work for transportation companies, 
such as railroads, airlines, trucking 
lines, and steamship firms. Still others 


are employed by forwarding agents— 
firms that carry goods from the 
shipper to the transportation company. 

Though there are very few women 
engaged in this work, more and more 
opportunities are opening up for them. 

Your earnings, as a trainee, will be 
around $50 a week. Experienced and 
capable traffic managers usually earn 
between $8,000 and $12,000 a year. 
Traffic men employed by the large 
corporations may have incomes as high 
as $25,000 annually. 

Advantages are (1) the pay is very 
good; (2) the duties are interesting 
and varied; and (3) opportunities for 
advancement are good for competent 
persons. 

The chief disadvantage is the great 
pressure under which the traffic man- 
ager must often work. He must al- 
ways be sure that inbound materials 
are coming to his plant at just the 
right speed and that the finished prod- 
ucts are moving to their final goals. 
If goods are broken in transit, the 
traffic manager must immediately 
check into the trouble and do some- 
thing about it. 

Of course, if you are suited by 
temperament for this type of work, 
you will take such problems in your 
stride. 

Further information can be obtained 
by talking to traffic managers in your 
area. Most state universities and the 
larger private colleges offer courses in 
this field. You can get the addresses 
of these institutions from your school 
or city librarian. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





esliiaaialia 


Historical Background - - Harding, Coolidge 


This is the thirteenth in a series of 
articles on our Presidents and the 
times in which they held office. 


ARREN Gamaliel Harding was 

born in Ohio in 1865. A news- 
paper publisher, he was elected Presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket in 1921. 
He died in 1923, before completing his 
term of office. 

Immigration, which had previously 
brought millions upon millions of for- 
eigners to our shores, was reduced te 
a minimum by strict laws passed in 
1921. The following year, a tariff act 
was enacted which imposed high duties 
on many articles from abroad. 

Industrial strife and falling incomes 
for farmers were some of the postwar 
problems of the time. So was the 
issue of war debts that our European 
allies owed to us. 

A number of Harding’s top officials 
were found to be guilty of graft and 
dishonesty. The Senate had just be- 
gun to investigate these corrupt acts 
at the time of Harding’s death in 1923. 

The big naval powers of the world 
—the United States, Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan—agreed to limit the 
sizes of their fleets in a conference 
held in Washington, D. C., 1921-1922. 
Uncle Sam, who had refused to sign 
the 1919 peace treaty between Ger- 
many and our European allies, signed 
a separate peace agreement in 1921. 

In Europe, Benito Mussolini and his 
fascists took control of Italy’s govern- 
ment in 1922. Around the same time, 
a bitter man who had failed as a 
painter—Adolph Hitler—unsuccess- 
fully tried to seize the government of 


the German state of Bavaria. He was 
sentenced to jail for his action. 


* 


Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was 
born in Vermont in 1872. A lawyer, 
he served as governor of Massachu- 
setts and as Vice President under 
Harding before entering the White 
House in 1923. After serving out 
Harding’s unexpired term, Coolidge 
was elected for an additional 4-year 
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Coolidge 


period in the White House. He died 
in 1933. 

Many postwar economic problems 
were swept away by a new period of 
prosperity under Coolidge. Nearly 
everyone, except the farmers, enjoyed 
rising incomes at the time. Only a 
few political and other leaders of this 
“boom” period saw the danger signs 
of the tragic depression which was 
soon to overtake the country. 

Coolidge reduced government ex- 
penditures, and he brought about re- 
ductions in business and personal in- 
come taxes. He tried to kill a soldiers’ 
bonus plan but Congress passed it 
over his veto. 


Aviation made rapid strides during 
this time. U. S. Army flyers made 
the first round-the-world flight in 
1924. Two years later, Admiral 
Richard Byrd flew over the North 
Pole. In 1927, Charles Lindbergh 
made his spectacular solo flight from 
New York to Paris. Later, Byrd flew 
over the South Pole. 

Radio broadcasting grew by leaps 
and bounds in the 1920’s. So did the 
automobile industry, as more and more 
Americans bought cars. Transatlantic 
telephone service began in 1927. 

Almost all nations of the world 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 
1928, promising that they would not go 
to war except in self-defense. In 
Europe, Germany and her neighbors 
signed agreements at Locarno, Swit- 
zerland, promising not to invade one 
another’s territories. 

These steps toward peace raised new 
hopes throughout the world that de- 
structive wars were a thing of the 
past. But this hope was soon’ shat- 
tered, when new conflicts broke out 
in the Far East and elsewhere. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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